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A HANDSOME QUARTETTE. 


E Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


Why I Oppose a Cat License, 


I have had so many persons ask me the above 
question that [ am led once more to answer it in 
print. 

I answer the question by asking another :— 
“How do you propose catching the unlicensed 


cats? 


When I ask this question I find that those 
who desire cats licensed have not been any 
deeper into the matter than to wish the number 
of cats could be greatly lessened, but they have 
not considered seriously how it can be done. 

They compare it with licensing dogs, yet if 
they thought for a moment seriously, they 
would see that there can be no comparison. 
There are, I think it is safe to say, more than 
five hundred cats to one dog. The record of the 
League last year was 4,975 dogs and 23,691 
cats, yet we made a special effort all the year 
round to find unlicensed dogs, while we took 
only such cats and kittens as were brought to our 
doors, or reported to us, so that we could send 
our agents for them. 


Could we have afforded to hire agents to go 
out searching for cats, we might easily have 
employed, instead of our seven to nine agents, 
thirty to fifty. 

Were cats to be licensed it is not at all prob- 
able that the work would always be put in the 
charge of a humane society. In some places 
there would be no humane society that could do 
the work. It would have to be done by purely 
mercenary men, and this makes the proposition 
more puzzling for a humane person. 


It is a much more difficult matter to catch 
cats than it is to catch dogs. Not only can they 
run swiftly, but they can climb trees and fences 
and crawl through small openings. I can hardly 
imagine a more difficult task than to catch 
homeless cats humanely, and it is quite certain 
that the cat-catcher appointed by a city would 


be too eager to make a record for himself to 
study Humane methods. 

Talking with a man from another city who 
was hoping to be appointed both dog-catcher and 
cat-catcher, I found he was very hazy in his 
ideas as to how the work could be done. He 
was once a dog-catcher, he said, and caught 
dogs by the method most dog-catchers used 
to employ, of catching them by one hind leg, 
swinging them until they were dizzy, and then 
throwing them into the wagon. “All together?” 
I asked—“big and little, pets that have strayed 
from home and rough customers that have been 
wild for weeks?” 

“Ves, all together,’ he replied, “but using a 
rope muzzle that chokes the dog if lie pulls at 
it, when a dog seems unsafe.” 

“Thank God, and the Mayor of Boston,” I 
said to myself, “that The Animal Rescue League 
has been given the collecting of dogs in the city 
of Boston.” 

This man said he could catch cats easily 
enough. He should use nets. I told him he 
could not get near enough to a wild cat to throw 
a net. He said then he could throw a lasso. I 
answered that if he succeeded in getting the 
rope over the cats’ heads it would strangle them, 
and be very cruel. 

Another strong advocate of cat license said 
to me that it would be perfectly easy to catch 
the cats with traps. He had caught a great 
that 


many way. ~L' replied “that/71t gas 
one thing to catch cats in the coun- 
try or in a suburban yard by baiting a 


trap within grounds that could be watched, but 
quite another to set traps in alleys and city 
yards. How long did he suppose the city hood- 
lum or the incensed woman who wants to keep 
her cat without paying for it, would let a trap 
stand after the cat-catcher’s back was turned? 
How many men or boys would it be necessary 
to employ to watch these traps? 

But there are too many cats. Undoubt- 
edly many families in city and country 
keep too many cats, let them breed, take no pains 
to prevent them from being a nuisance in a 
neighborhood, or from killing the birds, and it 
is possible that because of these inconsiderate 
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people who are really injuring the cause of cats, 
that a license bill may yet be passed and attempts 
be made to thin out the cat population; but 
what troubles me is the question—how is this 
going to be done without a great deal of suffer- 
ing and much cruelty, not one year, but year 
after year, for although dogs have been licensed 
now for many years, yet the Animal Rescue 
League took over the work because there was 
much suffering every year connected with it. 

Even as it is, with all our care, it is painful 
work, disagreeable, even dangerous, work, and 
the fright of dogs, when taken off in our ambu- 
lance, though every dog is carefully separated 
from every other, is so sad to a dog lover that 
were it not for the still greater suffering in- 
volved in dogs running at large, neglected, hun- 
ery, suspected of rabies when they are simply 
lonely and thirsty, and then violently killed, | 
would be glad if there were no dog license. 

If a dog license involves suffering and fright, 
a cat license would be as much worse as can 
possibly be imagined, so while I say again I 
wish there were not so cats; >and 
though the Animal Rescue League does all it 
can to lessen their number humanely, yet I can- 
not vote to have cats licensed until a way can be 
suggested whereby they can be collected and 
disposed of as humanely as The Animal Rescue 
League of Boston is now doing this work. 


many 


Another object.on, which I have mentioned 
before, but which should not be forgotten, is 
that if cats are licensed there can be no way of 
identifying them without they wear collars. 

Collars are safe for dogs but unsafe for cats. 
Cats climb trees; push their way through pick- 
ets of fences and bushes, and have often been 
known to get caught by their collars. Collars 
have been found imbedded in the necks of 
growing cats, and are always dangerous unless 
a cat is most carefully watched. 


If the public who wants cats disposed of 
would give the League more money for this 
work we could take a much larger number from 
the streets than we are now getting. When such 
work must be done it should be done only under 
the supervision of humane societies. 

ANNA Harris SMITH. 


PEDDLER’s Horst, BRUISED AND BLEEDING. 


Rescuing Horses. 

One day recently a group of children of all 
ages, with a sprinkling of men and women, were 
seen gathered before the door of the Animal 
Rescue League, on Carver Street, Boston, and 
subdued exclamations were heard, such as, “Oh. 
isn’t that a shame!” “The poor things!” “That’s 
wicked !”’ 

The objects of these remarks were two old 
horses that stood with drooping heads, their 
legs trembling under them, before the door. 
They were more than thin, they were emaciated. 
Not only every rib stood out visibly, but the hip 
bones were like hills, they were so prominent; 
their backs were sunken in; and there were deep 
hollows over their eyes. One of them had raw 
sores on his knees and his back, while one of his 
ankles was swollen and bleeding. 

The Carver Street children are not inclined to 
sentiment, but they and several roughly dressed 
working men who happened to be passing and 
stopped to see what was going on, were filled 
with pity and horror at the sight of these poor 
creatures, who did not even raise their tired 
eyes to see what the crowd meant. 

Yet—and this is the saddest thing about it— 
both these horses had been working up to within 


three or four days in peddlers’ carts, on the 


streets in East Cambridge and Somerville, day 
after day; their condition, possibly, kept par- 
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PEDDLER’sS Horse Now AT PINE RIDGE. 


tially concealed by the ragged blankets they 
had on, and the careless public, hurrying on 
their way, absorbed in their own affairs, had not 
stopped to prevent their use. Probably some 
pitying eye may have lighted on them. Very 
likely some woman may have stopped the ped- 
dlers and remonstrated, yet here stood the proof 
that nothing had been done to rescue them from 
their misery, though it was very evident by their 
terrible appearance that for months they had 
been unfit for work. 

They were taken first to the back of the dog 
and there fed with pieces of bread 
that had been sent for the dogs, which they ate 
ravenously; then later they were led slowly to 
the Animal Rescue League stable and put into 
the kind care of our ambulance driver, who ex- 


kennels 


claimed when he saw them that they were “all 
cha as 

It was our wish to have them enjoy a few 
weeks’ rest and comfort at Pine Ridge, but they 
were in no condition to walk nine miles. The 
poor, bruised and bleeding horse fell at one 
o'clock that night. He was made comfortable 
on the floor, but when day came the doctor vis- 
ited him and decided that he would never be able 
to stand on his stiff, bruised legs again—so we 
ended his wretched life, and all the comfort we 
had was to know that he ate a good warm 
mash at night and another in the morning, 
though still on the floor; and he had, at least, a 
merciful end. 


The other, a smaller horse, had been one of 
those faithful creatures, all willingness to work, 
with an unquenchable spirit, and after about a 
week in our city stable, he came to Pine Ridge 
and entered into what for him must have 
seemed bliss. 

We would like to give him a month or two of 
happiness. How painfully he has earned it! 
We hope to see him able to roll in the fresh 
green grass that today I have seen him eating 
with so much relish, but we cannot tell yet how 
much vitality is left in him. 

It was most pathetic today, and enough to 
make any one weep, to see him make an attempt 
to lie down and roll. He made the usual prepa- 
rations, smelled the ground, pawed it a little, 
then slowly sank to his knees. I looked to see 
him bend his hind legs and go down, but no—he 
evidently found his legs were too stiff, too un- 
used to bending. In all probability, he has not 
had a stall he could lie down in for many 
months—so he straightened his knees up again 
and gave up the attempt to lie down and roll. 

The doctor found these horses offered for 
sale. They were neither of them lame enough 
to limp, and extreme lameness seems to be the 
final test of a horse’s ability to work. So he 
bought them, anxious to secure them without 
delay, and see that they were taken immediately 
out of their misery. 

On this same night the doctor found a horse 
in a shabby express wagon loaded with ice, and 
the horse was, he said, in even worse condition 
than these two I have described. He ordered the 
man to stop; took the horse out of the wagon 
and put him in a stable close by, telling the man 
he would put him in court if he did not give up 
the horse. The man said he must get his load 
of ice home, and the doctor gave him two dollars 
to hire another horse to take the load away. The 
rescued horse was too far gone to travel an- 
other mile. He was taken care of comfortably 
for a few hours; then the doctor saw him safely 
put beyond danger of further suffering. 


The 
horses last year. 


League rescued from suffering 286 


Every dollar given us for 
horses helps save some poor victim. 


Our 


STORIES FOR OLD ; 
a AND YOUNG os 


The Scarred Cat of Mouffetard. 
By Adelaide Soulé. 


In Paris they tell you this story of Medard, 
the Scarred Cat of Mouffetard. 

Now, whether Medard was named for St. 
Medard, whose little Gothic church stands not 
far from where he lived, and in whose church- 
yard he may even have hunted for church mice, 
I cannot say, but it is certain that in his maturer 
years his appearance did no credit to the amiable 
saint whose name he bore. In some feline foray, 
he had lost an eye. Similar misadventures had 
robbed him of half an ear and many patches of 
fur. His worst loss of personal beauty came 
about in this wise: Prowling about the courts 
and alleys of Mouffetard one gloomy night, he 
discovered an open window, which gave upon an 
accessible shed. Moved by that curiosity pro- 
verbially fatal to cats, he climbed upon the shed 
and leaped through the window into a dimly 
lighted room. His sudden entrance caused com- 
motion and terror if the breasts of half a dozen 
conspirators, who sat talking about a table. 
What the nature of their conspiracy may have 
been, 1 am no more able to tell you than how 
Medard came by his saintly name; but at any 
rate, conspirators they were. One of the ruf- 
fians seized the cat by the scruff of the neck and 
held him aloft. 

“Behold the spy,” he hissed, between rage and 
relief—for they had been well frightened by the 
noise at the window. 

“A spy! A spy!” cried the others, catching at 
the grim joke. ‘Execute him at once!” 

“No,” said the first conspirator, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “but I will mark him as a warn- 
ing! to other spies.” With the sharp knife in his 
hand, he slashed poor Medard twice across the 
face, and flung him screaming out of the win- 
dow. 

Medard went into retirement for a week. 
When he reappeared upon the streets, he bore 
the sign of the cross upon his brow, and showed 


china, brass candlesticks, 
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a marked aversion to open windows. From that 
time he was known as the Scarred Cat of Mouf- 
fetard, and became quite a local celebrity. 

Now the Rue de Mouffetard, I must explain, 
is said to be one of the most dangerous streets 
in Paris, haunted by Les Apaches (the “toughs”’ 
of Paris) and by other doubtful and evil char- 
acters. It is a narrow, dirty, winding street, 
with many side alleys and hidden courts, reached 
through low, arched doorways or dark passages, 
for this is a part of very old Paris. Along the 
street are many wine shops, soup shops, shops 
for the sale of horse and mule meat, and innum- 
erable pawn shops. These pawn shops, where 
veritable bargains are to be found, attract many 
tourists and dwellers in safer parts of Paris; 
but they are careful to conduct their researches 
by the light of day, for by night it is not safe to 
prowl about the Rue de Mouffetard, as proven 
by Medard’s unhappy experience. 

Medard belonged to the owner of one of these 
pawn shops. He was fond of curling up for a 
nap in the show window, in a clutter of old 
tarnished vestments 
and faded tapestries. His great size and the 
peculiar scar on his face caused him to be no- 
ticed by those who visited the shop, and the 
shop keeper, finding him an attraction, never 
failed to tell the story of his mishap. 


It happened, in the winter of 1906, that the 
depredations of Les Apaches became very se- 
vere. Robbery was the least of their pastimes, 
and many murders were laid at their door, al- 
though positive proof of guilt was difficult to 
obtain. A certain detective, or secret agent of 
police, as they are called in Paris, was detailed 
upon a case, the perpetrators of which were sus- 
pected to live in the Rue de Mouffetard. The 
secret agent, in the guise of a wine merchant, 
rented a small shop, and, aided by his wife, served 
all customers who entered to drink. He kept his 
ears sharply alert for any scraps of conversa- 
tion that might throw light on the crime he was 
investigating, and soon gained evidence that 
seemed to warrant the arrest of three men. On 
the night before the very day that the arrests 
were to be made, he disappeared. The police, 
notified by the frantic wife, made every possible 
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effort to locate the missing agent, but without 
success. 

The wife, a true Parisian of the better working 
class, loyal and devoid of fear, refused to leave 
the shop, but continued to serve her husband’s 
customers, listening eagerly for any hint as to his 
whereabouts. 

Now, it happened that Medard, the Scarred 
Cat of Mouffetard, had been a regular pensioner 
of this good woman. Every night, after the 
closing of the shop, she had gone to the door 
where he waited, saying, “Enter, thou, Scarred 
One,’ and after caressing him for a time, had 
given him some scraps from the table. 

Three nights after the agent’s disappearance, 
as she walked the floor, heart-broken at the 
thought that her husband might even then be 
lying dead in some hidden by-way, or at the bot- 
tom of the Seine, a faint scratching at the door 
attracted her attention. 

She opened it cautiously and Medard walked 
in. 

“Poor creature,” she said in self reproach. “In 
my sorrow, | have forgotten your needs. Come 
then, and eat.” 

She had no heart to caress the cat, but as she 
stooped to put the plate before him, a scrap of 
linen tied about his neck, caught her eye. She 
untied it and almost shrieked with amazement, 
for there, written on a bit of his shirt, in a cipher 
known only to themselves, was a message from 
her husband. 

She flew to the department of police with the 
information, and within an hour the pawn shop 
of Medard’s owner was raided and the secret 
agent of police found in a hidden cell far below 
the street. 

But for the opportune visit of Medard, on a 
mouse hunting expedition, he would never have 
been found, and, doubtless, when the search for 
him had been abandoned, would have been mur- 
dered. 

Medard, the Scarred Cat of Mouffetard, be- 
came a veritable hero. As late as the year 1908 
he might have been seen daily, sitting in the 
window of a milk-dealer, who took delight in 
spreading his fame. He had grown fat and 
sleek, on a diet of milk and cream, and only his 


greater size and the sign of the cross on his brow 
marked him among the many sleek and com- 
fortable cats of the neighborhood.—From “Our 
Animals.” 


WENT FROM THE LEAGUE TO A 
Goop Home. 


Two SETTERS 


The Autobiography of a Dog. 

Once at a great house in the West, I saw a 
gathering at the young lord’s coming of age. 
There were half the highest people in England 
there, and a little while before the tenantry 
went to their banquet in the Marquees, the boy 
peer and his guests were all out on the terraces 
and the lawns. With him was a very noble deer- 
hound whom he had owned for four years. 

Suddenly the hound—Red Comyn—left his 
titled master and plunged head foremost though 
the patrician crowd, and threw himself in wild 
rapture onto a poor, miserable, tattered traveling 
cobbler, who had dared to creep in through the 
open gates and the happy crowds, hoping for a 
broken crust. Red Comyn pounced on him and 
caressed him, and laid massive paws upon his 
shoulders, and gave him the maddest welcome,— 
this poor, hungry man in the midst of that aris- 
tocratic festival. 

The cobbler could scarcely speak for awhile, 
but when he got his breath, his arms were 
around the hound, and his eyes were wet with 
tears. 

“Please pardon him, my lord,” he said, all in 
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a quiver and a tremble. “He was mine once, 
from the time he was pupped, for a whole two 
year, and he loved me, poor soul, and he ha’n't 
forgot. He don’t know no better, my lord, he’s 
only a dog.” 

No, he. didn’t know any better than to re- 
member and be faithful, and to recognize a 
friend, no matter in what woe or want. Ah, in- 
deed, dogs are far behind you! 

For the credit of “the order,” it may be 
added, that Red Comyn and the cobbler parted 
no more, but dwell together still upon that young 


lord’s lands. 
From Puck, by Ouida. 


Dog Heroes. 

Mrs. Florence Suckling in the Romsey Adver- 
tiser, gives two interesting dog stories: 

Two small dogs, great hearts both of them, 


were presented by the National Canine Defence ™ 


League with bronze medals for saving life in re- 
markable circumstances. Both little heroes fully 
won the medals by plunging into a rough sea and 
pulling two drowning sailors 100 yards to shore. 
The two dog heroes are Rover and Brownie, 
owned by Mr. Jeffers, lighthouse keeper at Straw 
Island, Galway. This, briefly, is the story :— 

Last November the S. S. Hector was wrecked 
off Straw Island, and the crew of eight were 
washed overboard. Six of the men managed to 
swim ashore in the rough sea, a distance of over 
100 yards. 

Two of the men, however, were beaten and 
exhausted by the waves, and were in great 
danger of drowning, when Rover and Brownie 
plunged into the boiling sea and swam out to the 
men. The dogs caught hold of the men’s coats 
with their teeth, and, wonderful to relate, 
dragged both exhausted men to shore. 

When the dogs reached the two sailors they 
were struggling hopelessly in deep water, and 
how the small animals managed to pull ashore 
two heavy men is not the least remarkable fact. 

Rover has an interesting history. He is a 
cross-bred Irish terrier with a spaniel strain. 
Some five years ago he was found starving in the 
streets of Dublin. A lady member of the Na- 
tional Canine Defence League took pity on him, 


and eventually Rover came into the possession of 
Mr. Jeffers. 

A year ago Rover had his own life saved by 
his master. When out walking with Mr. Jeffers 
in Ireland the two crossed a railway track. Sud- 
denly an express came along, while the dog was 
playing on the metals. Mr. Jeffers dashed for- 
ward, and at the risk of his own life dragged 
Rover to safety. 

Brownie is a cross between a water spaniel 
and a pointer and is never happy unless playing 
with Rover. = 

Jack, a black retriever dog belonging to Mr. F. 
Sellwood, of Leyton, is the latest of dog heroes. 
He rescued from drowning a woman who is said 
to have been attempting suicide. The dog’s 
master told the Daily Mirror all about Jack’s ex- 
citing rescue. 

“T was taking Jack for a run early on Sunday 
morning,” he said, “and when we reached Hol- 
low Pond, by Whipp’s Cross Road, we saw a 
woman in the water fully twenty-five yards away. 
I said, ‘Jack, go in and fetch her,’ and he imme- 
diately plunged in and swam out to the woman. 
He caught hold of her by the blouse and towed 
her to the shore. He did not seem to have much 
difficulty in swimming with her, but he kept re- 
leasing his hold in order to get a better grip. At 
last the pair reached the water’s edge, and I 
dragged the woman to land.” 

Jack 1s two and one-half years old. Since his 
puppy days he has loved the water and will swim 
for hours whenever he gets the chance. 


Heroic Hens. 


“One does not generally ascribe heroism to 
the useful domestic hen, but in The Bird Our 
Brother, Olive Thorne Miller quotes Sir Edward 
Arnold’s story of the bravery displayed by a hen 
when a ferret, escaped from confinement, sud- 
denly appeared before her. 

She was in charge of a brood of chicks, and 
the ferret was evidently after something to eat. 

“Tmagine,” says the narrator, “some rural ma- 
tron abruptly confronted with a dragon or foam- 
ing tiger! Terror would paralyze her. She 
could and would probably do nothing but 
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scream; but this fussy, foolish little Dame Part- 
lett fluffed out her gallant plumage and went for 
the monster so vigorously, pecking and kicking 
and bewildering him, that the little ones jwere 
safely perched in a small fir tree before the dan- 
gerous beast had filled his wicked mouth with 
her feathers and angrily given up the chase. 

“Our glorious order of the Victoria Cross has 
been awarded for deeds which were the merest 
child’s play compared to the valor of that heroic 
hen.” 

A similar devotion was exhibited by this uni- 
versally misunderstood bird during a disastrous 
fire in Minnesota, known in the annals of the 
state as the Hinckley fire. When walking over 
the ruins a man discovered a dead hen sitting 
close on the ground. He poked her with his 
foot, when she fell over and disclosed a lively 
little brood of ducks, which ran out, apparently 
glad to be released. She had protected them 
with her own life, for she could easily have 
escaped herself.—Tid-Bits. 


HUMANE 
EDUCATION 


How the Spiders Spin. 


The silk thread is formed only on its exit 
from the insect’s body. As soon as the paste 
reaches the air it dries and becomes solid, and 
the spider expels it through two or three pairs 
of spinnerets that are situated at the lower part 
of the abdomen. The extremity of the spin- 
nerets contains numerous small apertures, and 
to each of these corresponds a very small open 
tube. 

It is through these tubes that the pastry matter 
makes its exit. These various jets, still soft, 
unite and form but a single filament—the spider’s 
thread. This thread is therefore made up of a 
large number of threads. The slenderness of the 
latter may be judged when it is considered that 
the compound thread itself is the emblem of 
tenuity. 

The role of the spider is not limited to the 
production of the raw material; like a skilful 


spinner, it finishes and polishes the crude thread, 
and then directs the filament thus prepared, in 
order to form the net or web. It draws every- 
thing from its own resources; it is both a spin- 
ning and a weaving machine, and it carries with 
it the raw material, the mechanism and the ma- 
chinist. 

The extremities of the spider’s feet are true 
combs, some having fine and close teeth, and 
others strong and distant ones. It is interesting 
to watch the insect at work, turning aside the © 
thread with one leg or guiding it through its 
teeth. 

The spinnerets are not all grouped in the same 
way. Some are arranged in bundles and others 
in clusters. It is quite natural to conclude from 
this that the thread has not the same qualities 
in these various cases, and that its diameter, 
tenacity, elasticity, and flexibility must vary with 
its form, according as it is more or less twisted.— 
Harper's Weekly. 


Usefulness of Cats. 


In Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” the follow- 
ing interesting facts are given :— 

I find from experiment that humble bees are 
almost indispensable to the fertilization of 
heartsease, for other bees do not visit the flower. 

I have also found that the visits of bees are 
necessary for the fertilization of some kinds of 
clover. Humble bees alone visit red clover, as 
other bees cannot reach the nectar. Hence we 
may infer as highly probable, that if the whole 
germs of humble bees become extinct, or very 
rare, in England, the heartsease and red clover 
would become rare or wholly extinct. 

The number of humble bees in any district 
depends in a great measure upon the number of 
field mice, which destroy their combs and nests. 

Now, the number of mice is largely dependent, 
as every one knows, upon the number of cats, 
and Colonel Newman says: “Near villages and 
small towns I have found the nests of humble 
bees more numerous than elsewhere, which I 
attribute to the number of cats, which destroy 
the mice.” 

Hence, it is quite credible that the presence 
of feline animals in large number in a district 
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might determine, through the intervention first 
of mice and then of bees, the frequency of cer- 
tain flowers in that district. 

Huxley, in his Lectures to Workingmen, gives 
the same testimony toi the usefulness of cats :— 

To show you how remarkably direct may be 
such natural selective agencies, I will conclude 
this lecture by noticing a case mentioned by Mr. 
Darwin, which is certainly one of the most 
curious of its kind. 

It is that of the humble bee. It has been no- 
ticed that there are a great many more humble 
bees in the neighborhood of towns than out in 
the open country, and the explanation is this: 
The humble bees build nests in which they store 
honey and deposit their larvae and eggs. The 
field mice are amazingly fond of honey and lar- 
vae, therefore whenever there are plenty of field 
mice, as in the country, the humble bees are 
kept down, but in the neighborhood of towns, 
the number of cats, which prowl about the fields, 
eat up the field mice, and of course the more 
mice they eat up, the less there are to prey 
upon the larvae of the bees. The cats are there- 
fore the indirect helpers of the bees. 


JUST FOR PLAY. 
Some time ago, so I’ve been told, 
Not far from you and me, 
Lived Mother Frog, with children two, 
As happy as could be. 


And if there were no cruel boys, 
Who liked to plague and kill, 

She, and her little family, 
Would live there happy still. 


But it is true, that thoughtless boys, 

One lovely summer’s day, 
Threw stones, and killed these little frogs, 
And did it just for play. 


If boys would only stop and think 
Of the helpless things that live, 
I’m sure they’d never take away 
The life they cannot give. 
—S. C. Peabody. 


Do not forget to give your dog plenty of 
fresh water every day. Keep a pail or pan 
standing where he can always find it. 


CARESOR.O UIRs 7 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


A Cas Driver’s HorsE TAKING A VACATION AT 
PINE RipGE HOME oF REST FoR HORSES. 


Here is an instance which shows the need of 
looking over a horse before hiring him: Our 
veterinary doctor was near the Hotel Touraine 
a few weeks ago about ten o’clock in the evening. 
He saw a cab drive up to the door with a very 
emaciated and feeble horse. A woman got out 
of the cab and went into the hotel. The doctor 
at once spoke to the cab driver and told him the 
horse was wholly unfit to work and he should 
do one of two things,—either arrest him for 
driving such a horse, or take the horse away 
from him and have it killed. 

The man begged him not to arrest him, and of 
course he also wanted to hold on to the horse, 
but the doctor was afraid if he could not secure 
the horse at once, it might slip through his 
hands, so he took the cab driver with his team to 
the Warrenton Street stable, close by. 

When he got there, the horse was so far gone 
he could not even drag the cab into the stable. 
They took the poor creature out and led him into 
the stable, and Dr. Sullivan ordered him a soft 
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mash, which he ate very greedily. "He then 
found there was a terrible odor proceeding from 
his mouth. A little later the Abattoir team came 
and the doctor had the horse shot then and there, 
fearing that he had glanders and it was unsafe 
to keep him in the stable over night. 

The next day he received a report, which we 
always get from the Abattoir when we 
send after them to put horses to death for us, 
and they said the upper jaw of the horse was 
decayed so badly that he could not eat anything 
but the softest kind of food. He had been starv- 
ing to death, and doubtless suffering very much. 

I saw the man who was driving the horse 
myself the next day, and asked him why he had 
continued to drive such a terribly sick horse, and, 
by the way, Dr. Sullivan said the horse was so 
thin he was really not larger around than a 
stout man’s waist. The reply was that a man 
in Canton let him take the horse without paying 
anything for him as he found he could not use 
him any longer himself and did not want to kill 
him. I have since written to this man, but re- 
ceived no reply. 

The most melancholy thing is that such horses 
can be used at night. Dr. Sullivan has found 
them repeatedly between 10 o’clock at night and 
3 in the morning. 


The Donkeys of Sicily, 


Mr. John L. Stoddard, in his lecture on Sicily, 
in speaking of the Sicilian carts, used in Palermo, 
after describing their wonderful embellishments, 
speaks of the fact that they are allowed to carry 
too many persons, and that oftentimes they are 
used as drays for the transportation of wine 
casks, sulphur, charcoal, hay, fruits and vege- 
tables; and thereby hangs a tale concerning the 
animals that draw them. 

Ile says these beasts are little donkeys, which 
are indescribably decorated. Sometimes the ani- 
mal has over its head, a pom-pom, often two feet 
and a half high; that over the harness are fas- 
tened pieces of brass work, bells, rosettes, red 
tassels, and blinders adorned with mirrors and 
bits of tinsel. Continuing, we quote Stoddard’s 
own words: 

“I wish that all this ornamentation furnished 
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proof that the poor beasts themselves were prop- 
erly fed and kindly treated. But, usually, thin 
as scarecrows, often pitifully lame and bleeding 
from great raw spots scraped by every motion 
of the harness, the wretched quadrupeds of 
Sicily are even worse than those of Naples. This 
makes a sojourn on the island so distressing to a 
lover of dumb naimals, that merely with a view 
to bringing and retaining tourists there, the 
government should do something to ameliorate 
the lot of tortured horses, mules and donkeys, 
for which the average Italian seems to feel no 
sentiment of compassion whatsoever. Foreign- 
ers, it is true, have taken action in the matter, 
and chiefly through the generosity of English 
and American tourists and their friends there 
has been recently formed in the Sicilian city of 
Girgenti, a branch of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals at Naples. 


A Letter. 


Animal Rescue League :— 

I should be very grateful to you if you would 
again find room in your columns for an appeal 
on behalf of the Naples Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals. The work done by our In- 
spectors in Naples and its surroundings during 
last year was as follows: 

Extra animals were attached to 29,667 carts 
and the load of 2,792 others was diminished; 
45,598 persons were made to alight from over- 
loaded vehicles, 15,007 carts were properly bal- 
anced, and 31,153 sticks, 509 nippeérs applied to 
nostrils of oxen and 116 spiked bits were confis- 
cated, besides many other instruments of tor- 
LUTC, 

There were 6,000 prosecutions and 2,861 ani- 
mals were humanely destroyed in lethal cham- 
bers at the Society’s Office or by its agents at the 
Municipal Dogs’ Depot, whilst 16,855 animals— 
calves, lambs, goats, pigs and fowl—were fed 
in transit or in other ways assisted by our In- 
spectors. 

It will be seen from this account that the So- 
ciety accomplished much during last year, but 
much more could be done if we had more means 
at our disposal, and I earnestly appeal to all 
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lovers of animals to enable us, by their gener- 
osity, not only to continue, but to increase our 
work. 

Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully 
received and promptly acknowledged by Mr. 
Percy Carew Essex, (Hon. Secretary and Treas- 
urer in England), 26 Charles Street, St. James,’ 
London, S. W.; by Mr. C. Calvello (Director), 
2 Via Vittoria, Naples; or by myself at 7 
Chiatamone, Naples.——E: L. M. (Princess Mele 
Barese (nee Mackworth-Praed), President of 
the Naples Society for the Protection of Ani- 
mals. 


Naples, May 21, 1912. 


Our Donkeys. 


Last October, hearing that the donkeys of 
Lexington Park must be sold at once, and fear- 
ing that purchasers could not be found in a 
hurry who would treat them considerately, I 
went to see them at the Park. I had a very 
pleasant interview with Mr. Benson, then the 
manager of Lexington Park, now chosen to plan 
and manage the new Zoological Gardens at 
Franklin Park, which interview ended in four 
donkeys becoming inmates of Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses in Dedham. 

Having recently seen and pitied the over- 
worked and abused little donkeys of Algiers and 
Naples, I had a fancy to give these donkeys 
Italian names, and after consultation, we named 


them Beppo, Madrina, Dino—these three repre- 
senting father, mother and nursing baby,—and 
Anita. 

Tuesday, May 7, Anita presented us with a 
baby donkey, and he has been a daily source of 
amusement and wonder. 

Who would expect a baby two days old to 
frisk and dance? Yet that was what our little 
Happy-go-Lucky did. 

Who would imagine that a baby four days old 
would run out of the stable and frolic in the 
grass with his very sedate mother? Happy did 
just that. 

Dino, Happy’s half brother, is now about nine 
months old, but he is growing so fast that he is 
almost as big as his mother. As for his father, 
Beppo, Dino thinks nothing of seizing Beppo by 
the hair of his head or neck and dragging him 
around the field. 

Sometimes Beppo turns upon his undutiful son 
and chases and bites him, but only for a mo- 
ment, for Madrina, the litthe mother, is never 
far away, and she rushes to the rescue. She 
runs between father and son and, turning her 
back to Beppo, lets her small heels fly in his 
face so vigorously that Beppo runs away, while 
Dino looks on quite indifferent to the family 
quarrel he has raised. 

Anita and her little one are kept away from 
these others, though separated only by a few 
bars. The queer part of it is that Beppo seems 
to feel this separation very deeply. Although 
he has Madrina and Dino with him, he is not 
happy, but he stands at the fence and looks 
longingly at his latest born, his youngest, for 
Happy-go-Lucky is also Beppo’s child. Now 
and then he lifts his head, opens wide his mouth, 
and utters such a loud, mournful, prolonged 
bray that any one would think his heart was 
breaking. Anita lifts her head, looks mildly in- 
terested (Anita is always mild), while Happy 
wags his long ears at his father as if to give him 
a little greeting. 

One day recently I saw Anita take Happy up 
to the fence and Beppo kissed his littlest baby 
through the rails. 

Happy is all ears and legs. Of course he has 
a very little body, but about all you notice are 
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ears and legs. He leaps and runs just like a 

little deer, and his disposition promises to be 

very sweet and amiable, just like his mother’s. 
Ara lee 


A FORSAKEN FAVOURITE. 


This world has many types of loneliness:— 

A widowed bird that sits and calls in vain; 

The empty chair of one we used to love; 

A lighthouse beacon on a stormy night; 

A vacant bird-cage whence the song has died; 

An autumn rose upon its frosty brier; 

A sea-gull floating in the winter sky; 

A ship alone upon a trackless sea; 

A butterfly, belated in a frost; 

A ruined homestead shone on by the moon. 

Yet none seems drearier than the household pet, 

Once welcomed to the warmest fireside place, 

A purring, proud, luxurious favourite, 

Which haunts at evening of a wintry day, 

The doorstep of a house untenanted, 

From which her false, forgetful friends have gone, 

Leaving her homeless, hungry, and forlorn. 

Vainly she waits the care she used to know, 

The children’s call, the evening’s milky feast, 

The gentle hand that smoothed her furry sides; 

Raises alternately her patient feet, 

Benumbed and aching from the icy stone, 

Watches the shuttered windows piteously, 

And mews despairing at the bolted door. 
—Humane Journal, New South Wales. 


If people generally in the residential districts 
would take the trouble to keep dishes of water 
set out for thirsty dogs to drink, there would be 
less foolish talk every now and then about cases 
of “hydrophobia.”—Boston Globe. 


In the middle of the sixth century of the 
Christian era sacrifices were offered to the cat, 


which was known by all as “the guardian of the 
manuscripts.” ‘The guardian of the manu- 
scripts,’ kept away the mice, which otherwise 
would have eaten the precious, papyrus. In 
some instances placards were set in conspicuous 
places among manuscripts as a warning to the 
“Beware! The cat is here. She drives 
the mice.” Portraits of cats were also placed 
in parts frequented by mice. 

The cats were revered. For a long time they 
were kept in the temples. But their beauty, their 
general desirability and the charm of their grace, 
affection for man, and adaptability to human 
conditions so appealed to the layman that one 
by one very gradually their kittens were permit- 
ted to leave the temples and to become the pets 
of the nobility. After entering the families of 
the high officials of the Empire, they won their 
way into humbler households. 


mice: 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


A cat arrived in a crate from Winthrop, with- 
out any note of introduction. She was placed 
in a room by herself, and soon rejoiced in a little 
family of four precious kittens, which she has 
carefully cherished, and which are now able to 
run around the room. We have not received 
any word regarding this cat, so it was evidently 
a case of “not wanted.” 

A small black and white kitten was rescued 
from boys who were torturing it, but it was 
nearly dead when it reached the League. A 
number of kittens have been brought to the 
League this spring with their hind legs twisted 
out of shape, and we fear this represents some 
new method of torture that boys of cruel dispo- 
sition have invented. 

Although some boys engage in cowardly acts 
of cruelty to these weak, defenseless little 
creatures, there are many others who are manly 
enough to rescue and bring them to a place of 
safety. One small boy, bringing kittens, said the 
Rabbi told him to fetch them here. 
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Men, women and girls also bring homeless, 
deserted cats and kittens, and some days it 
seems almost like a procession, there is so little 
intermission. We feel sure they will be re- 
warded sometime for these kind, unselfish 
deeds. 


A wisitor from New York City writes—‘I 
have often heard of the Boston Rescue League, 
and ;what a good home it was for animals. Since 
visiting it I can truthfully say that it is the most 
ideal home I have ever seen; and I have visited 
a good many. Everything is kept so nice and 
clean. I could not help but notice the cleanliness 
of the dishes and food. Clean enough for peo- 
ple. From my own observation I find that ani- 
mals are very particular about clean food, and 
they like clean dishes to eat and drink from.” 


Weymouth, Mass., May 21, 1912. 

I was telling Sancho this morning that I 
must write and tell you about him, and as | 
received a postal from you I will do so imme- 
diately. 

Contented, he most certainly is, just as con- 
tented as can be, and I[ think I can say now that 
he is satisfactory. He had a very bad habit of 
flying at every one who came in the house or to 
the door, and he also snapped at his master and 
myself several times. I was very much afraid 
that he might bite some one, so when we had 
had him a week I wrote to his former mistress, 
asking her if she would tell me something about 
him. Here is an extract from her letter: “He 
always barked and never got used to anybody, 
whether store boy, milk boy, or friend, but as he 
was on a leash it caused us no particular trouble. 
But now our upstairs tenant has a baby which 
must not be disturbed by his barking, so we 
took him back to the Animal Rescue League, 
where we got him. He has bitten us several 
times, but we never cared for that. He is a dog 
which we would not recommend to anybody.” 

I was discouraged when I read the letter, and 
thought we should have to bring him back. 
Then I thought that few people would care for 
him as he was, and that we had better try and 
teach him better. 


7 Love Me, 
Love My Dog 


You love your dog be- 
cause he is such a faithful 
friend and companion, 
and you feed him on— 
what? Certainly not on 


kitchen scraps and raw meat. 
He deserves better treatment. 


AUSTIN’S 
DOG BREAD 


makes happy, healthy dogs. It is carefully 

made to meet the needs of a dog’s stomach. 

If you want your dog to be active and havea 

glossy coat and aclear eye, you must give him 

proper food. Careless feeding makes him fat, 
logy and generally unhealthy. 

Austin’s Dog Bread is the oldest dog bread made in America. It 

agrees perfectly with the dog’s digestion at all seasons of the year. 

Everything used in the manufacture is bought especially for it. 


Let us Send You a Sample, Free 


Simply send us your name and address and the name of your ., 
dealer on a postai and state whether you want totry Austin’s S 


Dog Bread or Austin’s Puppy Look for 

Bread (for puppies under 6 months on ah rene 
and small dogs) and we will send y, Cake 7 
you sample by return mail. . 


You can get Austin’s Dog Bread at your dealer’s. 
He has it or can get it for you, 


Austin Dog Bread & Animal Food Co, 
223 Margina! Street, Chelsea, Mass, 


Today Sancho stayed out nearly all day, off 
and on, with my three year old son. He was 
picking dandelions, and Sancho was right at his 
heels every minute. He seems to be very fond of 
all three children and loves to be out with them. 
He hasn’t had the leash on for three days, ex- 
cept once or twice when I have taken him to 
the store. J put it on then as I am afraid he 
might run into the street and get run over by 
an automobile. He never flies at any one now 
or snaps at us. He barks at any strangers or 
peddlers who come into the yard, same as most 
dogs do, but he has got used to the store man, 
milk boy and friends whom he has seen once or 
twice. When I kept him tied all the time he 
barked continuously, but now that is a thing of 
the past. 

He was just scratching my hands and whin- 
ing. I asked him what he wanted, and he ran 
to the door, so I have let him out. He is getting 
to be a big baby. I don’t think he was used to 
being petted much. We feed him on Austin’s 
Puppy Bread and then I get a pound or so of 
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meat and cook it two or three hours in a big 
kettle of water. Then I take it out and put the 
meat through the meat chopper. Next I put it 
back into the water and stir into the whole some 
I pour it into a large pan, and when 
it is cold cut it into squares. A panful lasts him 
two or three days and he thinks it the nicest food 
he ever tasted. 

There, he has just come in. Don’t you think 


corn meal. 


he is improving’? 

I have written quite a letter about Sancho, and 
could write more, but I think this will take up 
enough of. your time.—Mrs. C. J. S. 


Visitors’ Day. 

Visitors’ Day for Pine Ridge Home of Rest 
for Horses in Dedham was the 4th of June. 
The day was fairly pleasant. In the forenoon it 
threatened showers, which probably kept some 
visitors away, still a very goodly number came 
and everything passed off pleasantly. 

The special objects of interest were horses 
that were taking vacations and our baby donkey. 
Some of the horses that were having a vacation 
had stories that were interesting to the visitors. 
One horse that was looked at with a great deal 
of interest belonged to a peddler and had been 
working up to within three days of his rescue 
The 


story of this horse and a photograph of him 


from misery by our veterinary doctor. 


will be seen in another part of the paper. 

Our visitors were mostly from Boston, Brook- 
line and Cambridge. There were half a dozen 
Dedham ladies who are interested in our work 
for horses who took charge of a cake table. 
With that exception there were no visitors from 
Dedham, the Dedhamites generally not appear- 
ing to care for any work that is done for suffer- 
ing horses. 

The Pine Ridge Cemetery for small animals 
attracted many of the visitors who thought it a 
very peaceful and beautiful spot to lay away the 
bodies of dearly loved animals. 

The new memorial annex containing six box 
stalls was very much admired. Four of these 
stalls have been taken by three members of the 
League. One has taken two 


member who 


stalls has added to her memorial tablet for these 
stalls a quotation: 
“Faithful and true are oftener found 

On four legs than they are upon two.” 


During the month of May the League received 
564 dogs and 2,963 cats and kittens, and rescued 
12 horses from misery. Our agents have made 
1320 calls in answer to requests, from the city 
and suburbs. 


Pussywillow House 
Vacation Home ‘for, Pet Garg 


Home life in the country and best care 
given small pets — 30 minutes from North 
Station, Boston. ‘The entire house, the stable 
with its hay lofts, and the large, pleasant yards 
are devoted exclusively to their use. Escape 
impossible. 


Miss M. P. F., - Pussywillow House 
Wayland, Mass. Telephone Wayland 34 


CATS BOARDED 


Let your pet spend his vacation at 


‘‘The Tabby-Cat Inn” 


where he can enjoy all the comforts of home, 


indoors and out, in large, sunny runs 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 
58 PLYMPTON ST. 


Harvard Square Cambridge 


LEXINGTON CATTERY: 


An Ideal Boarding Place for Cats 


Miss M. E. Plumer 
377 Massachusetts Avenue 


Telephone, Lexington 77-3 


Lexington, Mass. 
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The bonds of convention and environment are so strong among the masses as to be the greatest 
enemy of reform, and consequently the greatest enemy of humanity. 


A large proportion of the people of this country are born of meat-eating parents, and because 
it would be a deviation from established custom and contrary to their early influences, they in turn 
become meat-eaters, and their children and children’s children after them. 


We are in daily receipt of letters from prominent men and women who speak of the slaughter 
house horrors as indefensible from the point of view of necessity. Dr. W. O. Stillman (President of 
The American Humane Association) although acknowledging himself a meat-eater, wrote, “I think 


that 


Surely it is a crime then, not only against “Our Fourfooted Friends,” 


mankind would be better off if meat were eliminated from the diet. 


but against ourselves, to 


give support to the tortures of these gentle animals, by feeding upon them. 


The usual conventional meals may be served without noting the absence of meat or disturbing the 


routine of the kitchen by using 


Millennium Products 


“Not Made From Flesh” 


Supplied by Progressive Dealers 


Tele phone 


Telephone The Millennium Food Co., 


64 Pemberton Sq. 
Boston 


Sample jar of Millennium Extract sent free upon request 


DR. A.C. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them 
— Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


DOGS BOARDED 


Large, Sunny, Heated Kennels for Winter 


A few special pets cared for in the house 
All given individual care. Good runs for exercising 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, JR. 
Dale Street, Dedham 


Telephone Dedham 97-3 Nearest Railway Station, ASHCROFT 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


EEE 
ESTABLISHED 1859 
Jes. Waterman & -Sons 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON ST. ; 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can 
be selected at our salesroom, from the least 
expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard 
wood, quartered oak, mahogany, teak wood, 
silver maple, copper, zine, steel, outside and 
inside eases. The price of each is marked 


in plain figures. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
Frank S. Waterman 


George H. Waterman 
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7 ADVENTURES OF GRILLO, or The Cricket .who would be King. 
Translated from the Italian of Ernest Candeze by M. Louise Baum. 
Illustrated, 45 cents 
One of the most charming of the child classics appears in this translation of Candeze’s Grillo. The 
quaint style of the original Italian is preserved throughout, making the story as unique as it is-interesting. 
The scores of illustrations, after Renard, are delightfully imaginative and humorous. 


Gnillo, the field cricket, relates his varied adventures in a most dramatic narrative and in a way that 
tells the young reader a great deal about insect life. 


GINN AND COMPANY’S Supplementary Reading List has been built slowly and with great care. Its purpose 
is to give the child the very best in the juvenile literature of the world. It includes many of the classics of the old world, the 
most popular stories of today of the children of foreign countries, the books that are most worth-while among our American 


writers. 


Drama. 
and add much to the child’s interest in the reading. 


GINN AND 


29 Beacon Street 


In subject these stories range through History, Myth, Wonder Tale, Fable, Geography, Nature and Science, and 
In attractiveness and substantial make-up these books are unexcelled. The illustrations are by well-kncwn artists 


COMPANY 


Boston 


7 Grist Mii Sea Post Cards of 


Nog BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 


Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 
FREE 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTO 


Charlestown, = Mass. 


ze Winning Dogs 


Series one— 
Newcastle Kennel’s SCOTTISH TERRIERS. 
Mr. Albright’s SCOTTISH TERRIER. 
Sabine Kennel’s FOX TERRIERS. 
Fleur-de-Lys Kennel’s FRENCH BULLDOG. 
On-the-Path Kennel’s BULLDOG. 
Vickery Kennel’s AIREDALE TERRIER. 
Series two— 
Holdfast Kennel’s HARLEQUIN GREAT DANES. 
Miss Bonham’s BLOODHOUNDS. 
Valley Farm Kennel’s RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS. 
Carmen Kennel’s ST. BERNARD. 
Mr.. Mason’s COLLIE. 
Mrs. Morse’s OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOG. 


Series three— 


Watnong Kennel’s COCKER SPANIELS. 
Mission Kennel’s COCKER SPANIEL. 
Mr. Lewis’ GREYHOUND. 

Mrs. Thomas’ POMERANIANS. 

Swiss Mountain Kennel’s POMERANIAN; 
Mrs. Koerlin’s MALTESE TERRIER. 


Sold only in sets of 6, at 10 cents per set. 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
Depots at San Francisco, Cal.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
land, Ohio; Montreal, Can. 
Res. Supt. at Chicago, Il. 
New England Agency, 
also in London, England, 
Germany 


Cleve- 


Boston, Mass. 


Factories and Berlin, 


Jamaica Printing Company, Jamaica Plain 


